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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


Prof. Macqueen has recently advanced a rather 
novel suggestion with a view to stimulating dis- 
cussion at the Central V.M.S. The gist of the pro- 
posal is that some meetings should be devoted to 
discussing subjects of which no previous notice has 
been given, and the procedure suggested? is ,to 
select a list of suitable subjects beforehand, to 
choose one of these by ballot at the meeting, and 
then to call upon a member to open an impromptu 
discussion upon it. Of course it is not proposed 
that all meetings of the Society should be conducted 
in this manner - it is thought that if one were so 
conducted occasionally it might serve to induce 
many hitherto silent members to join in discussion. 

The proposal may fairly be summarised as an 
attempt to induce a meeting of members to indulge 
in that free, unrestrained, informal exchange of 
views and experiences which often takes place when 
three or four veterinary surgeons are casually dis- 
cussing professional subjects among themselves. 
All of us have joined in such conversations, and 
remember how helpful they often are. Experiences 
from daily practice, and novel hints for treatment 
—both alike extremely valuable—are often beard on 
these occasions from men who never open their lips 
at a meeting. Whether the same men could ever 
be induced to speak with the same freedom in a 
large gathering is perhaps open to doubt but the 
attempt seems well worth making. The Central 


V.M.S., like other veterinary societies, holds many | . 


members whose experience is large and varied but 
who hesitate to impart it publicly to others, and 
some, at least, might be persuaded to overcome 
their reticence. 

Other considerations may be suggested to those 
who have the interests of a professional association 
at heart. An essayist, for instance, exerts consider- 
able influence upon the discussion of his paper by 
his method of drafting it. Many essayists occupy 
foo much of a paper with a mere repetition of 
material from text-books, leaving little space for 
the enunciation of their own individual views. This 
certainly does not stimulate discussion. A paper 
need not necessarily contain anything absolutely 
novel or original, and many a good paper does not, 
but it should contain the independent thinking and 
personal experience of tlie author if it is to sueceed 
in evoking the views and experience of his hearers. 
All of us have tried different lines of treatment for 
a particular pathological condition, modifying or 
radically altering them as a result of our observa- 
tions. Most of us, again, have come to regard 
certain symptoms as being either more or less im- 
portant in diagnosis and prognosis than the majority 
of our colleagues believe them to be. 


This is the sort of experience which Prof. Mac- 
queen's proposal seems designed to bring out, but 
which is not always made evident, even in a pre- 
pared paper 

The exhibition of post-mortem specimens, again, 
which is always instructive, and frequently gives 
rise to discussion, is sadly neglected by many 
members. And it may be pointed out that specimens 
of very rare lesions are not really the most valu- 
able. Many very common conditions present great 
difficulties in diagnosis, and post-mortem speci- 
mens of these with the clinical histories attached 
are among the most valuable contributions to the 
proceedings of a veterinary society. 

There is a practice which seems common at the 
meetings of some provincial Societies, but is not 
much in vogue with the London one. A member 
relates the history of any difficult or interesting 
case that has come under his notice—possibly since 
the last meeting and perhaps even at the time 
under treatment—and invites comment from his 
confréres. In any event he gets the benefit of their 
views, while very often the recital of the one case 
recalls similar ones to other members, and a useful 
comparison of experiences results. This is a good 
procedure, and might be followed with advantage 
by every veterinary Association. 

An individual member may thus attain the 
object towards which Prof. Macqueen proposes 
an organised and collective endeavour. 


RUPTURE OF THE C2SOPHAGUS. 


The following case which came under my obser- 
vation recently is, I consider, unusual and of some 
interest. 

The subject, a bay mare, was brought to the sick 
lines with marks on the near side of the neck and 
shoulder, said to be due to a bite, but which, judg- 
ing from later developments, I concluded must have 
been due to injuries from a kick by another horse. 
The marks were mere abrasions of the skin, and 
nothing serious was thought of it at the time, the 
anima) being treated as an out patient for some 
days. 

On the third day it was admitted to hospital with 
temperature 103, an cedematous swelling also 
showed itself in front of the chest and between the 
fore legs. The swelling was treated, and febrifuges 
given in drinking water, as there was some difficulty 
in administering a drench. 

The next day the animal showed signs of a post- 
pharyngeal abscess, there was swelling of throat, 
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and breathing was affected. There was a muco- 
purulent discharge from the nostrils, and later, por- 
tions of food were returned by the nose. About 
two-thirds down the neck the skin was pointing 
just over the seat of one of the abrasions of the 
skin. This was lanced and about half pint of stink- 
ing black fluid came away. The cavity was well 
syringed with carbolic lotion 1-20, and plugged with 
cotton wool. 

The following morning it was noticed that fluid 
and particles of food were coming through the skin 
where it had been lanced. Theincision in the skin 
was extended some two inches downwards, and a 
rupture of the cesophagus was detected, the edges 
of which were foul and necrotic. The case being 
evidently hopeless, the mare was destroyed. 

Post-mortem showed a rupture of the coats of 
the esophagus extending about two-thirds across 
it, the edges of which were sloughing. The 
muscles covering this area were in an advanced 
stage of decomposition, and food débris had collected 
between them. The pharynx was a mass of necrotic 
tissue, and the guttural pouches contained a quan- 
tity of thick creamy pus ; these complications, how- 
ever, in my opinion had no connection with the 
lesions in the cesophagus, except perhaps that they 
tended to aggravate it. 

There were no other lesions affecting the gullet ; 
the villous portion of the stomach was congested in 
patches. All other organs were healthy. 

Rupture of cesophagus the result of external 
violence is, I believe, comparatively rare. My 
reason for concluding that the rupture was due to a 
kick and not the result of a bite, was that had it 
been due to the latter, considerably more laceration 
of the skin must have occurred. 

R. L. Cranrorp, Major, A.V.C. 

Hounslow. 


ALBINISM. 


In reference to Mr. Nettleship’s request for in- 
formation concerning albinism in horses, I trust he 
will permit me to draw his attention to the term 
“Complete Albinism ” of which he makes use. 

The transmissable factors for pigmentation in 
man and animals would appear to be— 

A. Functional pigment producing cells. 

B. Pigmentary elements in the blood. 

If the factor A. is absent in both parents, the 
produce is albino, but is gametically impure, for it 
carries B. as a latent pigmentary factor. 

By the same law if B. is absent in both parents, 
the produce is again albino, but gametically impure, 
carrying A. as a latent factor for colour. 

If, however, we breed from parents each lacking 
the factors A. and B., the condition of albinism in 
the produce is complete, both somatically and 
gametically. 

But when an albino lacking one factor, say A., is 
mated with an albino lacking the other factor B., 
there is a complete restoration of the complemen- 
tary factors for pigmentation in about one-fourth of 
the produce, 7.e. one-fourth are coloured. This has 


been demonstrated in breeding different strains of 
albino rodents together. 

The following equine breeding experiment may be 
of interest. 

A few years ago a medicad friend was very desirous 
of working up « breed of albino, piebald, or skew- 
bald ponies, and with the idea of fixing a white 
groundwork, he purchased from an itinerant show- 
man a white pony stallion devoid of pigment in his 
skin and iris, etc. 

This albino pony was mated with ten parti- 
coloured mares for three successive seasons, with 
the following results : 

Produce 18, barren mares 12. 


Skin anp Coat CoLours. 


Eye Colour. Albino. Piebald. Skewbald Self Coloured. 
various 
Particolours 


Albino 0 0 0 0 
Wall eye 
in both eyes 0 0 8 2 yellow duns 
Wall eye 
in one eye 0 0 6 0 
Normal colours 0 0 0 1 yellow dun 
in both eyes 1 bay 
Total : 0 0 14 4 


N.B.—All eyes unpigmented on the anterior sur- 
face of the iris are here classed as wall eyes. 


Other than albinism the pony stallion had no 
special features. He was a common looking beast, 
13 hands 3 inches, of Mongolian type, and had large 
ergots and hock eallosities. Before coming into my 
friend’s possession he had suffered severely from 
laminitis. He could take but little exercise, and 
ultimately his feet became so pumiced that he was 
destroyed. 

To ascertain if albinism would re-appear in the 
second filial generation, a yellow dun skewbald pony 
of the first filial generation was kept entire and 
mated with five of his half-sisters, also yellow dun 
skewbalds. 

The second filial generation numbered three, two 
of which were self-coloured yellow duns, and the 
other yellow dun skewbald. All three had wall eyes. 

The last mentioned yellow dun skewbald was a 
filly. She was twice mated with an impure bay 
hackney, that is a bay carrying chestnut as a 
recessive. She had two foals, one a bay the other a 
light chestnut, both had normal eyes. 

J. B. RoBertson. 


NEW FOOT DRILL. 


Although appreciating the farriers’ old searcher 
(foot) for 40 years, I have been induced to invent 
an instrument which would surpass its merits for 
searching horses’ feet, where pus is imprisoned ; 
consequently I asked Messrs. Huish and Co., Red 
Lion Square, London, to manufacture for me an 
instrument which would prove very useful to the 
veterinary profession, with the result that they 
have produced a hoof drill (from my pattern) which, 
in my opinion, does them great credit, 
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The illustration shows the simplicity, and a trial} The pump isa very handy little instrument; it 
of the instrument will prove its practical value | takes up little room, and I find it quite powerful 
when lameness is present arising from suppuration, | enough. The pump, air filter, and teat tube are 
such as “‘suppurating corns,” “gathered nails,” | fitted together by bayonet joints which keep the 
guppuration from “ bruised soles,” pricks, etc. parts from dropping apart as they did in the first 

one I had made with a simple plug joint. A 
second advantage is that there are two valves: 
| these prevent the milk being drawn into the air 
vessel and pump. The whole thing can be taken to 
pieces to clean. I boil the air vessel and teat 
tube and the valve only of the pump if at all dirty. 
If the valves are unscrewed take care to replace 
them in the right position, i.c., with the cone point- 
ing to the handle end of the pump. I once made 
the mistake of putting the plug in wrong way, and 
\ | a fine time I had, as it took me a very long time to 
inflate the udder, and then it was not to my mind. 
I slanged the pump and its maker (to myself), and 
when cleaning the valve at home I found out my 
error—eaperientia docet. The worst difficulty 
have with the metal pump is that milk is apt to be 
drawn up into the air vessel and so to wet the wool 
| and cause a block. I find that when the udder is 
milked quite dry this does not happen ; at any rate, 
| not with this latest instrument that Richardson’s 
| have me. The same make a 
| with a long flexible metal tube. o not care for 

With suitable bits this instrument can not only it, as a third heal te nied to keep the teat tube 
be used as a hoof drill, but useful with a tracheo- _in the teat, and I do not think constant boiling will 
tome (vide No. 1707, page 119, Messrs, Huish’s |}. good for the delicate flexible rings of the tube. 


catalogue), bone drills, trephiaes, adjusting sand- | certainly think the instrument I use is the best on 
crack nails, and numerous other operations. the end it doce 

I hope that veterinarians will give the instrument | always inflate capacity, 
a trial, when I feel confident that it will prove an ‘and put clips on the teats until the air does not 


acquisition in their hands, as it has in mine. ‘escape on removing them. I have never had a 
SeawarD Loneuurst, F.R.C.V.S., Lieut.-Col. case of mammitis. 


The Chestnuts, Ashvale, Surrey. | The explanation of the sketch is as follows: 
oe = === |The pump has a valve at the end: the air is 
allowed to escape upwards (when drawing up the 
NEW MILK-FEVER APPARATUS. piston) through holes in the top of the pump, and 
| through holes in the hollow piston rod. There is a 
I enclose rough sketch of a model milk fever bayonet joint between pump and air vessel. The 
apparatus made for me by Messrs. J. Richard- | air vessel can be unscrewed in the middle for clean- 
son and Co., of Leicester, which I think may ing out, and for filling with fresh wool. There is 
interest your readers. another valve between the air vessel and the teat 
I never liked the rubber pumps and tubes. They syphon, of which latter I have two sizes; these 
are not good to sterilise, and the rubber is apt to | also fit on with a bayonet joint. 
get hard and to crack, and the air vessel may burst G. E. Nasu, M.R.C.V.S. 
at a critical time, which is very vexing. Richmond, Yorks. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue InTRA-DERMO REACTION TO TUBERCULIN IN 
ANIMALS. 


G. Moussu and Ch. Matoux strongly advocate a 
method of tuberculin testing which the latter worker 
has designated the intra-dermo-reaction, and which 
consists, as the name implies, in injecting a stated 
dose of tuberculin into the thickness of the skin. 

This method gives absolutely demonstrative re- 
sults in cases of latent or doubtful tuberculosis in 
human beings, the dose of tuberculin employed 
being 1-100 of a milligramme. It is also applicable 
to all the domestic animals, and the indications of 
its — results are easily appreciable. 

n Cattle affected with tuberculosis (whether the 
disease be latent, doubtful, or evident), the intra- 
dermic injection of 1 centigramme of tuberculin 
causes the appearance, in forty-eight hours, of an 
cedematous circular plaque which varies from the 
size of a five-franc piece to that of the palm of the 
hand, and which is very easily appreciable both to 
the sight and to the touch. 

The authors consider that the best region for the 
injection in cattle isin the thickness of a sub-caudal 
fold. The injection is made without any prelimin- 
ary manoeuvre, and, in cases of positive reaction, pro- 
duces a local cedematous infiltration which doubles, 
trebles, or quadruples the normal thickness of the 
fold. This local reaction rather frequently takes 
the form of a swelling of the size of an almond or a 
walnut, and, by comparison with the symmetrical 
sub-caudal fold, the difference may be registered by 
the least skilled persons. 

This intro-dermo-reaction does not provoke any 
general thermic elevation, does not disturb the 
general health of the subjects, causes little or no 
loss of milk in dairies, and may, in short, be prac- 
tised without in reality affecting the utilisation of 
the animals. It has advantages over the subcu- 
taneous injection of tuberculin without presenting 
numerous inconveniences which the latter entails 
—restriction of movement of the animals to be 
tested, repeated taking of temperatures, losses of 
milk or labour, ete. It does not expose the observer 
to the same errors as the ophthalmo-reaction or the 
cuti-reaction. The authors think that it should be 
the method of the future for diagnosing hidden 
tuberculosis in cattle. 

In healthy animals, the intra-dermic injection 
always remains without effects. 

In Goats, the investigation of doubtful cases of 
tuberculosis may be executed exactly asin cattle, 
and with absolutely identical results. Cases of ex- 
perimental tuberculosis, induced by human or 
bovine bacilli, give local reactions identical with 
those given in cases of natural tuberculosis. The 
same is true of sheep. 

In Pigs, for which a practical method of investi- 
gation for tuberculosis had not yet been found, the 
intra-dermo-reaction is as easy of application as in 
cattle, and is also as certain in its results. 

Practised about the base of the ear, the intra- 
dermic injection causes, in positive cases, a very 


visible local reaction which attains its acme in from 
thirty six to forty-eight hours. This reaction mani- 
fests itself by the formation of a macaroon-like 
plaque of cdema, with, at its central part, a 
hemorrhagic spot which is successively bright red, 
brownish red, purple red, and then blackish. The 
resorption and disappearance of the plaque of wdema 
take place progressively from the commencement 
of the third day, but the hemorrhagic spot persists 
for from ten to fifteen days. The injection has no 
effect upon healthy animals, but positive reactions 
are very easily perceived—in the words of the 
authors, they ‘‘ stare one in the face.” 

As none of the methods of testing hitherto em- 
ployed have possessed real practical value in the 
case of pigs, the authors expect that this new pro- 
cedure will render very great services in the breed- 
ing and rearing of swine on a large scale. 

The application of the intra-dermic test does not 
disturb the effects of a subcutaneous injection of 
tuberculin administered subsequently, 

On the other hand, the subcutaneous injection 
(in which the dose is bulky compared with that 
employed in the intra-dermic test) does impede the 
evolution of the local reaction if the intra-dermic 
test is attempted after the subcutaneous one. 

The authors sum up by stating their opinion that 
the intra-dermo-reaction appears more simple. more 
practical, and less dangerous in its ulterior effects 
than the subcutaneous test, of which, however, it 
preserves all the advantages. 

It is free from the inconveniences and the possi- 
bilities of error which attend the ophthalmo- 
reaction and the cuti-reaction. They think, there- 
fore, that it should supplant the other methods— 
Ex. Annales de Méd. Vét. 


THE DISEASES OF THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM AND 
THOSE INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY AND PARTURITION 
wiItH EspectAL REFERENCE TO THE Buty Bitcu.* 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 
(Concluded from p. 294) 


ProtTrRactep LasBour, 


Many bitches havea difficulty of delivering themselves 
of their pups. This difficulty may be due to a variety 
of causes, such as narrowness of the pelvis of the dam, 
the large size of the fvetus, malpresentation, tumours, 
etc. But in the immense majority of cases these factors 
do come into play. I believe then these are immedi- 
ately due to weakness of the whole of the muscular 
system of the bitch. A chill often assists this weakness. 

I feel quite convinced from a life-long experience, not 
only with horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, but also dogs, 
cats, and birds, that protracted labour not arising from 
physical impediment can be prevented. We only see it 
in animals confined, never when at full liberty. It 
stand for reason that that which raises the whole tone 
of the muscular system enables the uterus, which is a 
muscular organ and a part of tke whole, to fulfil its 
function of contraction and expulsion necessary to rid 
itself of its burden. Very often a thin, weak, fatty, or 
flabby heart is the bottom of the mischief. 


But as it is not always possible to avoid the un- 
natural conditions under which our breeding animals 
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are kept, we must be prepared to adopt artificial means 
to compensate them for the evils arising from domesti- 
cation. In the case of protracted labour due to weakened 
throes of the uterus, we should stimulate these throes 
into a greater state of activity by administering such 
drugs as ergot, strychnine, eserine, and digitalis. If 
these fail to have the desired effect after a reasonable 
lapse of time traction applied to the foetus should be 
used, that is if the feetus be within reach, and thus bring 
about its expulsion. 

This traction is applied by means of various kinds 
of forceps, nooses, or loops, and hooks or crotchets. 
Every operator has his fanciful pattern, which may be 
useful in his hands and worthless in those of another. 


Much money and labour are often wasted over these 
things when simple appliances are often more reliable 
and in consequence more valuable. The instruments I 
use are most primitive ; the more up-to-date ones I keep | 
merely as museum specimens. 

Blaine, Youatt, Mayhew, Hunting, Sewell, and a 
very great number of practitioners, including myself, 
were and are very fond of using as a crotchet a long 
button hook, which can be bought for one penny or 
three-halfpence. 

Of course, any or all instruments are worthless, and 
may be very dangerous unless used with great skill 
born of experience. They are to the accoucheur, especi- 
ally the canine one, what brushes are to the artist, both 
require to be used with brains. 

y whatever means traction is performed it must be 
used steadily, continuously and patiently. I have had 
suecess after four hours traction on one pup. It should 
never be adopted until the pup is in the normal position, 
which may be nose and two fore feet, or two hind feet 
and tail first, all other positions being abnormal. By 
using too strong and too spasmodic a traction the foetus 
is likely to be torn or broken, an accident to be avoided, 
especially within the uterus. 

The interior of the vagina, and as far as possible of 
the uterus, should be well lubricated by neutral vaseline 
or, what isa much better lubricant, pure lard. This 
should be freely and repeatedly applied, especially if by 
chance the pup gets broken, when it then not only acts 
as a lubricant but it also prevents a_ possible infection 
by acting asa mechanical bacterifuge and as a protec- 
tive to to the mucous membrane. 

Should the feetus be removed in its entirety and is 
not broken or putrid, and there is no wound on the 
vaginal membrane, irrigation of the uterus should be 
avoided, as it is not necessary but is liable to reduce the 
natural defensive power of the uterine walls, Yet, on 
the contrary, if the foetus be broken or is putrid, I 
believe irrigation to be a lesser evil than dead or decay- 
ing material or irritating fluid exuding from the broken 
or putrid foetus being left behind in the uterus, if there 
also be an artificial wound caused by a bone protruding 
froin the foetus, 

When irrigation is adopted it should be done well 
once and not repeated, as is often the case. The best 
materials are boiled water, potassium permanganate 
(1—-1000 or 500), peroxide of hydrogen (1—100), chino- 
sol (1—1000), and biniodide of mercury (1—10,000 or 
5000). Sanitas, which contains a quantity of peroxide 
of hydrogen and iodine are favourite agents with many. 
On no account should air be introduced with the fluid. 
The superfivous fluid should be allowed to drain away 
from the uterus, else if retained too long it is liable to 
become absorbed, and set up intoxication. It can be 
encouraged to flow away (1) by allowing the animal to 
run about, when she usually strains and thus gets rid of 
the liquid ; or (2) by standing her on her hind limbs 
holding the fore ones up and then gently manipulat- 
ing the abdomen. 


A subentaneous injection of ergotinine citrate (1/25 


gr.) will assist the uterine walls to contract and thus 
empty the viscus. 

When a bitch becomes exhausted by a protracted 
labour she requires to be gently stimulated. This 
ean be dues the use of ammoniated tincture of 
ergot (4 to 1 dr.), tincture of digitalis (5 te 20 minims), 
caffein (5 to 10 grains), or strychnine (1-100 gr.) Or the 
two latter, and the alkaloidal extracts may be given 
hypodermically. Another method of sustaining the 
strength of the animal is a transfusion by gravitation 
under the skin of a normal saline solution, composed 
of 49 grains of table salt and 16 ounces of boiled water. 
These ingredients are in the proportion of 7—1000. 

The sequels of protracted labour are death from ex- 
haustion, septicemia, thrombosis, septic metritis, peri- 
tonitis, grangrenous ulceration with perforation, etc. 
They cannot always be avoided, and may arise even 
when no assistance has been given in an easy and normal 
delivery. 


EcLAMPSIA OR CONVULSIONS OF SUCKLING BITCHES. 


This is a form of epileptiform convulsions seen in 
bitches who have too many puppies to suckle. It is 
usually seen when the pups are from one to three weeks 
old, when they are usually very plump and strong. 

It may, however, occur before the pups are born, or 
when a few days old, or late as the sixth or seventh week 
after delivery or after weaning. It has been seen when 
the bitch has been deprived of her pups. 

It has been attributed to a chill, to fear or worry, or 
to suppression of the milk. I believe it is an auto-in- 
toxication. The urine of the affected bitch is endowed 
with toxic properties. 

The spasms as a rule come on suddenly. The animal 
has a restless or an anxious expression, the breathing 
becomes rapid, short and shallow, the mucous mem- 
branes are of a dirty purplish colour ; there is a stag- 
gering gait, and the animal falls down and gives a few 
struggles and then lies on her side with the legs extend- 
ings from the body at right angles. The animal if 
touched when in this position gives a few snatchy jerks 
with the jaws and limbs, as in strychnine poisoning. 

The convulsions differ from those of epilepsy. In the 
former consciousness is generally retained, whereas in 
the latter it is abolished during the attack. They some- 
what resemble those of strychnine poisoning, but they 
are not so rigid as in the latter case. 

It is said that these cases sometimes end fatally, but 
in my experience I have never encountered a death from 
this malady. The best treatment to adopt is to give a 
dose of chloral (1-2 drachms) to allay the convulsions, 
and afterwards a brisk aperient such as jalap to clear 
out the alimentary canal and thus relieve the system by 
removing some of the poison. If the convulsions are 
very acute it may be deemed advisable to administer, by 
inhalation, chloroform. 

By all means remove the pups to a foster parent, or if 
they are old enough they should be weaned. 


DISEASES OF THE MILK GLANDS. 


A curious anomaly in the bitch is the milk glands 
often secrete milk about the time she should have pups 
if she had conceived. It may occur about nine or ten 
weeks after the first or subsequent “heats.” If the 
bitch is not allowed to have pups the glands, as old age 
advances, become chronically inflamed, enlarged, and 
hardened, and often the seat of simple or malignant new 
growths, 

Congestion of the mammary glands arises when the 
pups are destroyed or die soon after birth. The glands 
are swollen, hot and doughy, when manipulated. Non- 
stimulating food as milk should be given. The secretion 
of milk should be checked by the application of bella- 
donna to the glands, which should have every now and 
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again a little milk withdrawn from them. An active 
aperient is advisable to act as a derivative, which relieves 
the glands. 

Inflammation of the glands is often an advanced 
stage of congestion. They become hard, hot and pain 
ful. The animal is feverish and restless, the ageeite is 
diminished, and there is a moderate degree of wasting 
of the body. The treatment is similar to that as for 
congestion. 

Suppuration of the glands, which is seen in the form 
of an abscess, may be an advanced stage of inflamma- 
tion, or it may arise from infection, when the animal 
often succumbs. It gives rise to loss of appetite, great 
thirst, emaciation, and great dulness or depression. The 
rectal temperature may go several degrees above the 
normal. 

As soon as an abscess is found, in one or more glands, 
to be pointing it should be opened, and the part or parts 
repeatedly fomented with hot boracic solutions. 

Suppression of the milk supply may be due to fright, 
worry, fits, septicemia, metritis, and many diseases of 
various organs. When due to fear or excitement the 
flow should be encouraged by giving warm soup con- 
taining unions, oatmeal, and tripe, and a few drops of 
the oil or spirit of aniseed. 


STERILITY IN THE BiTcH. 


The absence of power on the part of the bitch to re- 
produce her species is not only common but also impor- 
tant, especially from a breeder’s point of view. Yet not 
every case of missing is the fault of the bitch ; it is 
very often the fault of a particular dog, which may be 
an uncertain stock-getter in consequence of being used 
too frequently, or having adiminished power of develop- 
ing mature or a sufficiency of spermatozoa. This latter 
is frequently seen where the male has one or both testi- 
cles in the inguinal region or groin instead of in the 
scrotum. 

The peiangnt causes of permanent sterility in the 
female are the imperfect development of one or other 
segments of the generative system, including the ovaries, 
oviducts, uterine horns, vagina and vulva, chronic 
catarrh of the womb, or vagina, or Fallopian tubes, 
cystic degeneration of the ovaries, atrophy or malignant 
disease of the ovaries, infective venereal granuloma ex- 
tending into the uterus, stricture of the vagina, simple 
or malignant growths, and chronic prolapse of the 
vagina or uterine horns, etc. The absence of ovaries 
and uterus or a portion of the vagina resulting from their 
removal should not be overlooked as another cause. 
Fat animals are more subject to it than lean ones. Pro- 
bably in them sterility is the cause of the obesity. 

Prolonged abstinence from sexual intercourse fre- 
sg does away with the desire for the opposite sex. 

ery often a temporary sterility arises from a faulty 
secretion of the uterine and vaginal mucous membrane 
brought about by some previous general malady, or a 

revious abnormal pregnancy or difficult parturition. 

t has in some instances been ascribed to a temporary 
spasmodic contraetion of the vagina. It is often due to 
manne or insufficient food, bad hygienic surroundings 
and lack of exercise. 

The temporary form of sterility may be removed by 
improving the tone of the system, and by irrigating the 
genital passages with a warm mild antiseptic fluid, and 
after a few days interval by a warm soapy one. Uterine 
tonics, as aloes and iron, should be administered. A free 
supply of raw meat or even dirty paunches is advisable. 
And last, but not least, the bitch should have as much 
free exercise in the open as is possible. 


NYMPHOMANIA. 


_ Anabnormal desire for the male is occasionally seen 
in the bitch, but is usually associated with some disease 
of the genital organs such as a chronic vaginal catarrh, 


ovarian or uterine tuberculosis, a cystic condition of the 
ovaries, etc. 

If the cause of the trouble cannot be ascertained and 
remedied, removal of the ovaries together with the entire 
uterus is an absolute cure of this vicious habit. 

It may be worth while to mention that in the healthy 
bitch this is not a serious operation. During nearly the 
last quarter of a century I have removed the entire 
uterus with the ovaries from many non-pregnant as well 
as pregnant bitches, before the period of utero-gestation 
was up, without having had a single death and without 
ever witnessing any further desire for the opposite sex. 
I am of opinion that those operators who have encoun- 
tered cases where the sexual desire has returned after 
ovariotomy did not remove the entire uterus with the 
ovaries, in other words, the operation was incompletely 
carried out. 

It is an old operation in canine surgery, and is no 
more dangerous when performed on the bitch than on 
the sow-pig. Our forefathers regularly hunted with 
packs composed of spayed bitches, which had been 
operated upon by the ordinary horse doctors or castra- 
tors, who were commonly termed, in those days, farriers, 
who had never received a day’s training inside a veteri- 
nary school and who lived before the days of anzesthesia 
and antisepsis, and yet the animals survived the ordeal. 
Peritonitis after an operation skilfully performed inside 
the peritoneal cavity is not to be dreaded in a healthy 
bitch any more than it is in a sow-pig. 

The doses of the principal preparattons of ergot used 
in protracted labour. They must not be used where 
there is malpresentation of the foetus, mechanical 
obstruction, as tumours, torsions, prolapses, etc. They 
are of giveat service where the retarded delivery is alone 
due to weakness or absence of the uterine throes. 

The dose given here is per lb. of the body weight of 
the animal. 

Liquid extract of ergot, 4 to 2minims by the mouth. 

Extract of ergot or ergotin, 1-10 to} grain ,, ,, 

oe ead citrate, 1-500 to 1-250 grain, hypodermi- 

cally. 

Ammoniated solution of ergot, 4 to 2 minims by the 

mouth. 

Ammoniated tincture of ergot, 1 to 4 by the mouth. 


AN ADDRESS.* 
By Prof. Frep. G. T. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S., President. 


Gentlemen,—I can hardly express with sufficient 
warmth and cordiality the reciprocation with which I 
appreciate the honour you have done me in elect- 
ing me to fulfil the office of President of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society during the forthcoming 
session. The Society is one of the largest and most in- 
fluential of all our Associations, and nuinbers upon its 
roll of members some of our most brilliant men, men 
who have distinguished themselves in the science as 
well as the art of veterinary medicine and surgery, and 
to be nominal head of an Association of this kind is an 
honour to which all the younger members of our pro- 
fession may legitimately aspire. 

The position of our Association is a satisfactory one, 
both financially and in other ways, and I shall ask yon, 
one and all, to loyal!y help during the coming year to 
keep that position up to its proper standard. This you 
can do by coming forward with actual specimens, papers, 
or practical demonstrations of general interest and also 
by persuading new recruits to join our ranks wherever 
possible. The latter is as necessary as the former, for 


* At the opening of Session 1908-9 of the Central V.M.S5. 
at the Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C , Nov. 5. 
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we have always to be reminded that without the addi- 
tion of fresh material, whether it be some fresh idea 
which needs friendly criticism and discussion, or whether 
it be merely the financial support accorded by some 
new member, an association needs each equally if it is 
to be in the line of progress. Scientific societies never 
stand still, they always either progress or go backwards, 
and the Central Society has always, up to the present, 
been in the van of progress. Your past year has certainly 
been a successful one, and my earnest wish is that I may 
look back when I terminate my year of office with the 
same pleasure and gratification which must pardonably 
be allowed to your late President, Mr. Willett, for 
certainly no one has ever been more deservedly popular. 
The work done by societies of this kind is so far reach- 
ing that it cannot be over-estimated. To the younger 
members they are always a source of instruction, and 
to the older ones a source of pleasure and good fellow- 
ship in addition, for it is at these meetings that one has 
the opportunity to meet old friends and discuss items of 
interest. New discoveries are spread about, the corn is 
sifted from the chaff by friendly criticism, and fresh 
treatwwents which bring suggestions to the expert mind 
and relief to animal sufferings (and often also to human 
beings) are all amongst the benefits of membership. 
When, in addition, an occasional demonstration upon 
an actual patient is to be seen I cannot understand why 
every member of the profession within a reasonable 
railway circle does not at once join the Society which 
meets in his district. 

Regarding things professional and things in general I 
am quite aware that the advent of the motor has caused 
our pessimistic friends to chaff us upon our future pros- 

cts. Personally, [ think they were never better. The 

ighly scientific training which our students undergo, 
together with the higher matriculation standard of 
examination required, has given the veterinary student 
of to-day a much wider sphere of training influence than 
ever he possessed in the past and, although it may be 
true that certain classes of horses are less frequently 
employed, it must not be forgutten by those already in 
practice for themselves that the numbers of competitors 
are lessened. The Colleges have been the sufferers, but 
the general practitioners have been the gainers, and for 
some years to come this must be the case. The advent 
of municipal veterinary officials and the improvements 
made in the Army Veterinary Service, together with 
the good positions occupied by members of the Indian 
Civil and the Colonial Veterinary Services, have also 
played their part in reducing very materially the sup- 
plies for general practice, and it is by no means an un- 
common cry to hear that a good assistant is very hard to 
get, and still harder to keep. For the latter fact the 
practitioner emyloyed is often largely to blame, for the 
salaries offered are sometimes most absurdly inadequate 
and hopelessly small. At the same time the practitioner 
assistant is frequently to be condemned, for upon ob- 
taining his diploma it requires a year or two of hard 
experience to enable him to absorb the fact that his 
life’s work is only just at its commencement. To my 
mind the lack of a compulsory pupilage is largely to 
blame, for the complaints one often heard of a want 
of knowledge of men and animals, and for (what is 
worse than all) want of tact. Pupilage with a _ 
qualified practitioner is, to my mind, an essential whic 
is essential, and I am emphatic in the opinion that all 
young fellows who desire to qualify as veterinary sur- 
geons should become pupils, and learn the habits of 
animals in health and the use of tact in dealing with 
owners, whilst they are in the receptive age. To my 
mind every young fellow should have gained some 
experience of the management of owners and animals 
before going to College, and continue the process in 
the College vacation. Before becoming a fully fledged 


student he is much more anxious to take his coat off 


when necessary than he is at, say, the age of 22 or 23, 
and has been a term or two at College. Unless used to 
the handling and management of animals in health a 
man is heavily handicapped when treating them in 
disease, and for this reason [ am a strong advocate 
for the inclusion of the teaching of hygiene in the 
first year’s study, room being made for it + the removal 
of a good deal of the present chemistry, botany, and 
zoology into the third year; the teaching of each of 
these being confined to a careful selection of whatever 
is likely to be of practical value in after life to the man 
who is presently to become a veterinary surgeon. There 
is enough in veterinary chemistry, veterinary botany, 
and veterinary zoology to detinitely occupy the student 
for a whole year without attempting to enter into more 
than an elementary knowledge of the purely scientific 
aspects. The latter are very nice to know, but when all 
is said and done one does not wish to specialise in 
them, and the time at disposal is so short that very few 
veterinary students have either the brain power or the 
will to enter into these things deeply, other than is 
necessary for their life’s work. The specialisation must 
be done afterwards, if at all, but to know all that is 
necessary to become a good veterinary surgeon takes 
quite a lifetime. 

Then as regards post-graduate work there are quite a 
number of practitioners to whom a short course in up- 
to-date veterinary medicine and surgery (which is the 
work of daily practice) would be a most acceptable boon, 
and the advantages would be incalculable. The school 
whose teachers can first be made to see the good work 
wanted here will secure a good attendance. The course 
need not be long, one could pick up a let of condensed 
information in a fortnight and, although our teachers 
work hard now, the fortnight would not be too oppres- 
sive and the pecuniary addition to their salaries would 
be considerable. 

The schools themselves are passing through a crisis, 
and it remains as yet to be seen to what extent the 
Government will come along and give that pecuniary 
help which we have a right to expect, and which is so 
much needed. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
the good work done by the veterinarian is admitted on 
every side. It is time that it was recognised in some 
substantial way,and not merely by pleasing phrases made 
at some convivial gathering. A teacher in any form 
of scientific research ought never to have the worry and 
bother of having to consider his pecuniary future ; that 
ought to be reasonably provided for in the shape of a 
fair annual salary, an assured position, and a pension 
or some such provision on retirement. In this respect 
the State-aided school of our Continental confréres stands 
on a pedestal as compared with ours, and the teacher 
who is appointed knows that, unless dismissed for in- 
competency or disreputable conduct, his future is pro- 
vided for, thus enabling him to devote the whole of 
the rest of his life to research work, to the benefit of his 
colleagues and his profession. We badly need in every 
College better operating rooms, better class rooms, more 
money to spend in demonstration models and for de- 
monstration subjects, and as we have waited until we are 
tired of waiting and are losing time valuable to our- 
selves, the time has at last come when we must help 
ourselves. A small sum per head given by every stu- 
dent to his a/ma mater would enable all these places to 
be equipped, and one reproach against ourselves, at all 
events, would be removed. We as a Society may per- 
haps help to start the ball rolling, and other Societies 
would follow. It is a crippling necessity of which onl 
pa who are or have been in the schools know the full 
oree. 

As regards our profession itself, I am one of those 
who hold an optimistic view. Notwithstanding the 
arrival of motors (some of which are even made use of 
by members of the profession on account of their utility 
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for rapid movement from place to place) I am in accord 
with those who consider the prospects to be good ; in 
fact as bright as ever they were in past days. It is true 
that large pecuniary rewards do not fall to our share so 
often as with commerce, or perhaps as one finds in the 
medical and legal professions, but if the average is taken 
one finds that it is comparatively good, and it is a cer- 
tain fact that the openings for ouryoung graduates are 
incomparably better than they were some years ago. 
The Army, the Indian Civil Service, and the Colonial 
Veterinary Departments offer posts which are distinctly 
good ones, and although, except in a few instances, the 
salaries attached to the Municipal positions in England 
are not at all adequate, there is no doubt but that a few 
more years will see all this altered and the veterinarian 
occupying his proper status in every town of any size. 

That one has to look to the pecuniary standpoint is 
well illustrated even at the present moment by the 
appeal recently made by the Council to the whole pro- 
fession for an annual payment to enable them to carry 
out their work. Once they have the backing of some 
substantial funds in hand there is no doubt but they 
will undertake a very many things at present quite im- 
possible, for the advantage of the whole profession and 
to the credit of themselves. Without the funds to dip 
into, no costly law case can possibly be taken to a finish, 
and there are many dubious points which should be 
cleared up for the protection of our professional rights. 

Bursaries, too, are absolutely hungered for. So few of 
our students can afford to study abroad and thus obtain 
the enlightening ideas always given by foreign travel and 
visits to Continental schools. 

The forthcoming Hague Conference will give an 
ey during 1909 for a pleasant and instructive 
trip abroad, and to all who can manage to take their 
holidays in September this should not be lost sight of. 
Probably between 1,200 and 1,500 veterinary surgeons 
will be present, and at its meetings one gets a fair idea 
of what it means to be a veterinary surgeon on the 
Continent. Every civilised country will be represented, 
and we in England, so close in reality to Holland, ought 
to supply our own proportion to the numbers and our 
fair contributions to the discussions. 

It is to be hoped that the burning question now before 
the profession may be settled without causing any 
permanent dissention amongst its members, and there 
1s no doubt that this will = ~ herd be the case. We 
all seem agreed upon two points. First, that the rights 
of the profession must be respected, and secondly that 
the Council must have funds with which to fight if 
necessary. The unravelling of the tangle must be left 
to those whose duty it is to attend to such things. 

Reverting, lastly, to the affairs of the Central Society 
I feel I must not keep you longer as the good things 
waiting will be spoiled. I trust, as I said at the com- 
mencement, to receive your loyal support during the 
coming session, and I, on my part, shall do my best to 
merit your approval of my year of office. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE CHIEF VETERI- 
NARY INSPECTOR FOR SHEFFIELD 1907. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND MILK. 


The power of the Health Committee to deal with 
tubercular infection in milk is contained in the Tuber- 
culous Milk Clauses of the Sheffield Corporation Act 
1900 and in the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops 
Amended Order of 1899. The latter only gives power 
over milk from cows housed in the City cowsheds ; the 
former applies to milk sold within the City whether pro- 
duced by cows inside or outside the City 
_ During the year, 175 samples of mixed milk coming 
inte Sheffield by rail or road conveyances were taken 


for bacteriological examination, 17 of which, equal to 9°7 
per cent., gave a positive result, whilst 158 were 
negative. 

In following up the 17 tuberculous samples, 20 farms 
were visited, and the udders of 783 cows examined. At 
13 of these farms 15 cows with tuberculous udders were 
found. At the remaining 7 farms no cows with tuber- 
culosis were found, and subsequent control samples of 
the mixed milk from these farms were proved negative 
by bacteriological examination. In most of these 
instances the farmers had sold cows off the farms during 
the period intervening between the taking of the tuber- 
culous mixed sample and the date of the inspection. 
One farm was visited owing to the farmer notifying the 
existence in his dairy of a cow with a suspicious udder 
which afterwards proved tuberculous. Two farms were 
visited because milksellers obtained part of their milk 
supplies from them. In one instance great difliculty 
was experienced in finding the cow with a tubereulous 
udder, no less than four visits having to be made to the 
farm before the cow was discovered. 

The average number of cows found at the 17 farms 
from which tuberculous mixed samples were sent was 
26, and if we allow that number for the 158 farms from 
which the negative mixed samples were sent, we have 
4,108 cows, the milk from which was examined bacterio- 
logically and proved negative. The total number of 
country cows examined, either clinically or bacteriologi- 
cally, will thus total up to (783 and 4,108) 4,891, 
amongst which 15 cows with tuberculous udders were 
found—equal to a percentage of *3 only. If we take the 
percentage of 15 tuberculous udders amongst the 783 
country cows clinically examined, the figure works out 
at 1°9. These figures are interesting as showing the 

ercentage of cows having tuberculous udders likely to 
be found amongst dairy stock, should veterinary in- 
spection of such cattle become general throughout the 
country, as would probably be the case in any legisla- 
tive measures that may be introduced for the eradication 
of tuberculosis amongst cattle. 

The number of cowshed premises inside the City is 
257, and the number of cows housed in those premises 
is about 2,400. Allowing each cow to be in a City cow- 
shed eight months, it follows that about 1,200 fresh 
cows must be added to that number, making 3,600 in the 
City cowsheds to be examined during the year. The 
nuniber of inspections of City cows made during the year 
was 8,808, and 29 cows having tuberculous udders were 
discovered-—equal to a percentage on 3,600 of ‘8. 

Including country cows examined, 188 showed 
symptoms suspicious of tuberculosis of the udder, and a 
sample of milk was taken from each of them for 
bacteriological examination. Forty-three proved posi- 
tive, 145 giving negative results. One cow with a 
tuberculous udder was slaughtered without an exam- 
ination of the milk being made, the owner being satis- 
fied by the clinical examination alone. 

The 44 cows thus definitely proved to have tubercu- 
lous udders were disposed of as follows :—5 were sold 
by the owners and could not be traced ; 39 were killed, 
the carcases of 26 being passed as human food after the 
diseased parts had been first removed and destroyed ; 
13 were totally condemned and the carcases destroyed at 
the Destructor or Knacker’s Yard. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTs 1894—1903. 
ANTHRAX. 


One case of Anthrax was reported in a City cowshed, 
one animal dying. Prompt precautionary measures 
were taken to po the disease spreading, and these 
were successful. The carcase was buried, in accordance 
with the Anthrax Order, and the premises carefully dis- 
infected. 

The careases of two other cows affected with anthrax 
were brought into slaughter houses in the City from 
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farms outside the City boundaries. The butchers imme- 
diately notified these cases as soon as the dangerous 
nature of the disease was noticed. The carcases were 
cremated and the slaughter houses, fittings and utensils 
carefully disinfected. The slaughtermen also thoroughly 
disinfected their persons and clothes and no harm 
resulted. 

The bringing or sending of carcases of animals which 
have died suddenly into slaughter houses in the manner 
above stated is a very dangerous proceeding, and 
farmers and butchers in their own interests ought to be 
certain that the case is not even suspicious of Anthrax 
before doing so. Unfortunately the provisions of the 
Anthrax Order for dealing with such cases is not very 
definite, and it is difficult to get convictions against 
offenders. 

Parasitic MANGE. 

Seven outbreaks of this disease in studs in the City 
were dealt with during the year. Several were notified 
by the Inspectors of the Sheffield Society for the Preven 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Nine horses altogether 
were attacked by the disease. All were isolated and 
medically treated, seven being eventually cured. One 
was slaughtered by order of the owner, whilst the re- 
maining one was sent out of the town by the owner, 
who was not resident in Sheffield, and could not be 
traced. In one case proceedings were taken against 
the owners for failure to notify, but the magistrates 
refused to convict. 

SwINE FEVER. 

One hundred and fourteen cases of illness or death of 
pigs were reported during the year. In 56 cases the 
symptoms or post-mortem appearances were suspicious 
of Swine Fever, and the cases were consequently re- 
ported to the Board of Agrigaigure, in compliance with 
the Swine Fever Order. After investigation by the 
Veterinary Inspector of the Board, 17 of the cases were 
confirmed as Swine Fever. Several of these cases of 
swine fever occurred in connection with pig premises on 
allotment gardens, and consequently the Board of Agri- 
culture applied the Swine Fever (Allotments) Order to 
these gardens and kept it in force until the outbreak 


ceased. The Order was considered a great hardship 
by the pig owners affected, but it was undoubtedly 
beneficial in preventing further spreading of the 
disease. 


(Signed) J. S. Luoyp, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.Vict., 
Chief Veterinary Inspector. 


CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE. 


THe Meat WaRRANTY. 


A meeting of the Council of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture was held at the house of the 
Surveyors’ Institntion, Great George Street, West- 
minster, on Tuesday, November 3, when the question of 
the meat warranty was discussed. Sir J. Dickson- 
Poynder, M.P., presided, and there was a large atten- 
dance, which included Lord Desborough, tMr. Court- 
hope, M.P., Vice-Chairman; Mr. Laurence Hardy, M.P.; 
The Hon. M. Hicks Beach, M.P.; Mr. William Heap, 
President of the National Federation of Meat Traders ; 
Mr. W. Payne, Secretary of the Federation ; Mr. Jesse 
Collings, M.P.; Mr. B. Stanier, M.P.; Col. H. Le 
Roy-Lewis, Mr. J. Bowen Jones, and Mr. A. H. H. 
Matthews, Secretary. 

The Cattle Diseases Committee presented their re- 
port on the meat warranty question. After quoting 
the resolution of the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations, demanding a warranty from the 


farmer, auctioneer, or vendor, with animals sold for 
the purpose of slaughter for the food of man, that such 
animals were free from disease and fit for food, the re- 


port stated that immediately the action of the butchers 
became known special meetings of local chambers and 
other agricelterkl societies were called in all parts of the 
country ; and in some districts where no organisation 
existed special temporary committees were formed to 
call public meetings in order to consider what action 
should be taken by agriculturists. The result had been 
that an extraordinary number of resolutions had been 
adopted (unanimously in practically every, case) by 
largely attended meetings pledging those present to 
decline to give any such warranty as that demanded 
by the butchers. ‘The committee had no hesitation in 
saying that any other course of action would have been 
most ill-advised, and they urged upon all societies who 
had not already done so the necessity of passing similar 
resolutions, and thus showing a united front again-t this 
attempt to throw an unreasonable burden upon farmers. 
If such a warranty were given, it would open the door to 
many fraudulent transactions, and any agriculturist 
giving such a warranty might frequently have a claim 
made against him for some carcase quite different from 
the one he originally sold. Moreover, the number of 
cases of seizure of tuberculous carcases was so small, 
except among those of inferior quality, that butchers 
doing a respectable trade could easily protect themselves 
against loss by the payment of a very small insurance 
premium. The Committee qnite agresd that when car- 
cases were confiscated in the public interest compen- 
sation ought to be paid out of national funds, and they 
had, in fact, consistently urged this for many years ; 
but they could not have recommended any attempt 
being made to consider joint action in this direction, 
the establishment of insurance funds, or the adoption 
of any other course, unless the butchers had agreed to 
withdraw their demand pending a conference. 

Col. Le Roy-Lewis, in moving the adoption of the 
Committee’s report, said that, as they were aware, full 
war with the butchers had been averted by the States- 
manlike action of the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and they were still at peace. It was possible, he 
maintained, to come to some understanding as to the 
pecuniary question of the warranty, but he thought that 
the agricultural community should look very carefully 
and have the best advice possible before they consented 
to give any warranty, for he believed that it would in- 
volve greater consequences than any pecuniary ques- 
tion. Agriculturists would be perfectly ready to meet 
the butchers in the demand which he thought was to be 
repeated that day in the House of Lords by Lord Ons- 
low—namely, that when meat was condemned in the 
mublic interest compensation should come from the 

ublic Exchequer. They would do all in their power 
to help the butcher in this division of the subject. But 
the feeling of the agricultural community was dead 
against giving the warranty, and there was no doubt 
that if the butchers persevered in their demand they 
would find themselves face to face with a bold opposi- 
tion. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. S. KripNER ag agreed that the pecuniary 
question was very small, and contended that, if 
butchers were all honest—which they were not (Laugh- 
ter)—the system of warranties would bring all the black- 
guards and rogues into the trade. As long as the 
butchers maintained the attitude they did he was con- 
vinced that there was no hope of meeting them, but if 
they withdrew their demand they would find that agri- 
culturists were ready to meet them. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. W. H. Lanper (Shropshire) was of opinion that 
there was something behind the warranty, and said 
he would not be surprised to hear that the foreigner 
had had a voice in the matter. 

Mr. Jesse Cotiines, M.P., said that the interests of 
the butchers and farmers were identical. The object of 
public policy was to stamp out tuberculosis, but that 
could never be done so long as the loss was thrown 
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upon the farmer or the butcher or any other private 
person. Butchers and farmers, backed by public opinion, 
should go to the Government and demand that the ques- 
tion should be made a national one, and that*means 
should be given to stamp out the disease. 

Mr. SaDLER-suggested the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to gointo the question with the Butchers’ Federation. 

Mr. Heap (President of the National Federation of 
Meat Traders) said that the butchers wanted the prac- 
tical help of the farmers. ‘They had been fighting the 
question for twenty years and trying all means they 
could for redress. 

Mr. W. Payne (Secretary of the Federation) stated 
that they, as a federation, had never had a single com- 
munication from the foreign importer. 

Mr. LaurENcE Harpy, M.P., moved as an amend- 
ment that the words “the establishment of insurance 
funds or the adoption of any other course” should be 
deleted from the report. 

The amendment was adopted. 

In the course of further discussion, Mr. C. Bathurst 
(Gloucestershire) proposed a further amendment to the 
report to the effect that the Chamber could not agree to 
a joint conference unless the butchers agreed to with- 
draw their demand pending such a conference. 

This amendment was carried by a considerable 
majority. 

r. BATHURST subsequently proposed that a confer- 
ence should take place within a month after the with- 
drawal of the butchers’ demand. He understood that 
the butchers would agree to the suggestion. 

. 9 Heap said he agreed with the resolution. (Hear, 
ear). 

The motion was adopted and a Committee was em- 
powered to act in the matter. 

Other business was transacted and the Council ad- 
journed until December 9. 


Cake-Fed Cattle and Anthrax. 


Ata meeting of the North Riding Council of York- 
shire, Col. Godman moved the adoption of the report 
of the Executive Committee under the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Act, and drew special attention to the report of the 
Chief Veterinary Officer of the Riding, Mr. E. H. Pratt, 
in reference to anthrax. Mr. Pratt had reported that in 
33 out the 38 cases of anthrax the animals had been fed 
with cotton cake. In 19 cases Bombay cotton cake had 
been used, and, as was well known, there was a great deal 
of anthrax in India. It was generally thought it was 
brought to this country in hides, and that the same 
ships were also used for bringing cotton seeds, which 
thus became infected. This was a matter of grave im- 

rtance, and they thought the matter should be laid 
Seas the Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. C. Hammond said that in view of the statement 
in the report, he had communicated with the seed 
crushers of Hull, and they reported that there had not 
been a single case of anthrax among the employees of 
the seed crusheries of Hull, and if the anthrax germs 
came in the Bombay’seed they would no doubt have had 
some cases in the Hull works. As a matter of fact, 
samples of the seeds had been sent to the Board of Agri- 
culture, and had been analysed, but no trace of the 
disease had been found. Therefore it was probably a 
matter of conjecture more than of fact that the cotton 
eake was to blame. 

The Hon. G. E. Lascelles said that the greater part of 
the seed for the cake was not crushed in England at 
all. It was crushed in America, and the oil retained 
there. It ¢ame to this country in form of meal, and 
was made into cake here, some oil substance being 
added to it. 

Mr. Hammond said that Mr. Lascelles was quite under 


. 


a misapprehension. The process Mr, Lascelles described 
referred to decorticated cake ; Hull was the port at 
which Bombay seed was imported, and it was all crushed 
in this country. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Hammond’s information 
rendered it more necessary that the Board of Agricul- 
ture should have the facts before thei. It was resolved 
to forward the report to the Board « f Agrieulture.—7he 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


Death from Glanders: Infection not Traced. 


On Monday, at Streatham Coroner’s Court, Mr. G, P. 
Wyatt, Coroner, held an inquest on the body of Robert 
Stewart Campbell, aged 20 years, a clerk in the emplo 
of Mr. J. Sainsbury, provision merchant, Blackfriars, 
and lately residing with his parents at 64 Cheriton Sq., 
Balham. 

Macdonald Campbell, the father, stated that deceased 
had been Jaid up six weeks. He had suffered from 
neglected influenza followed by rheumatics and fever, 
He had been attended by the family doctor. 

By the Coroner: Deceased was engaged in clerical 
work, he had nothing to do with horses. He had never 
been in contact with a glandered animal as far as witness 
knew. Upto that time deceased was a very healthy 
boy and spent best part of his spare time in the open air. 

The Coroner : What did the doctor say ?—He said 
the deceased had poison in his system, but he was unable 
to say what it was. On Saturday week the doctor ad- 
vised his removal to a hospital, he said it was the only 
hope. He died the following Monday. 

The Coroner: You cannot trace the poison in any 
way !—No. 

He had nothing to d dogs ?— No. 

Or guinea-pigs 

William Mason, of 155 Mitcham Lane, Chief Clerk to 
Mr. Sainsbury, said the deceased had been in the employ 
of the firm 12 months. He had nothing to do except 
oftice work. He never went near the horses ; the stud 
was kept half a mile off. Five years ago there was aa? 
outbreak of glanders in the stable. here had been a 
trouble since. All their animals weg perfectly healthy. 
The staff were also wl 

Dr. H. G. Henderson; of Guy’s Hospital, stated the 
deceased was admitted on Saturday, the 31st ult. suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. He became gradually worse, 
and died the following Monday morning. He had made 
a post-mortem examination which showed that the cause 
of death was syncope and exhaustion following blood 
poisoning. There were several abscesses, but-nothing 
to account for them. Witness gave a certificate of death 
and the body was taken. In a bacteriological examina- 
tion since made for scientific purposes, it was found that 
deceased suffered from glanders. Every tést made was 
positive, even to the inoculation of a guinea-pig. 

The Coroner: How long would it take to develop: 
after inoculation ?—From one day to three weeks. There 
was no trace of an 
have become inoculated. 1 

The father here stated that a month ago deceased 
received a blow in a crickef fiéld, but he could ffot say 
whether horses were kept in the field. s,s 

Dr. Henderson here 
authority on glan st@fed th 
some of the culture fluid in the eye of a guinea pag, or ' 
even in its mouth, inoculation would take place. He 
also states that it is well known that horses have been 
inoculated by eating infected foods, and that at one of 
the Zoological Gardens at Berlina lion was inoculated 
through eating flesh containing bone splinters. 

The jury returned a verdict according to the medical 
evidence, and added that how the glanders was set up 


rB¥fe, who was an 


there was no evidence to show. 


wound by which deceased mig a 


~ 


by just dropping : 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


Anthrax. 
Period, 
Out- | Ani- | Ont- 
reaks| mals. [breaks 


Ani- | Out- | Ani- 
mals. /breaks| mals. Dogs. 


Glanders Rabies. h 
(including Cases cep] Swine Fever. 
Farcy) Confirmed. 


Out-]| Onut- | 
Other}, -eaks| breaks, 


| 

Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Nov. 7] 23 | 238 10| 42] | 15] 490 
, 1907... | 27 35 12| 35 | 18 38 180 
Corresponding week in 1906 .. 17 21 19; 36 13 33 214 
1905 ..] 16 | 20] ] 22| 34 19 86 

Total for 45 weeks, 1908 944 | 1234] 3 | 112 | 701 2184] « 678 | 1803 | 11373 
1907... | 939 | 1257 747 1710 465 | 2139 10247 

‘onding period in {1906 .. | 790 | 1130 951 1804 355 | 1027 | 5858 
.. | 842-1153 | 1073 1888 744] 706 | 3169 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 10, 1908. 


Corresponding Week in | 1906 .. ae oe 5 2 
1905 ae 2 2 | 2 
| 
Total for 44 weeks, 1908 cs i 7 | 10 - | + 302 152 | 3534 
di iod i 1906 .. 3 7 8 | 16 ea ae 196 86 948 
1905 .. 3 5 28 94 251 135 1403 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland , (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 4, 1908 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS— 
PARASITIC MANGE, IN IRELAND. 
1908 1907 1906 1905 


Outbreaks in October 1 5 6 2 
Ten months 34 72 78 157 


The R.S.P.C.A. and a Leeds Case. 


On October 16th, at Leeds Town Hall, before the 
City Magistrates, Mr. Edwin Woodhouse and Mr. J. G. 
Cockburn, James Lewis Knowles and George William 
Ridley were charged with cruelty to animals on an in- 
formation laid by Inspector Wallding of the R.S.P.C.A., 
of Leeds. Knowles was summoned for working the 
horse in an an unfit state, whilst Ridley, the owner, was 
charged with causing the animal to be worked while 
unfit. Mr. A. Masser, solicitor, appeared to prosecute ; 
and Mr. A. Willey defended. 

P.C. Geddes, of the Leeds Force, stated that he saw 
the chestnut gelding on Sept. 24th at the top of Mill 
Street, and he noticed that the animal was very “lame 
on the off fore leg.” It kept lifting the leg from the 
ground and he could see the animal was in pain. 
Knowles was driving, and he told him to take the horse 
into the stable which was about 40 yards away. He 
followed the horse into Ridley’s yard, where he saw 
Ridley who said “The horse is not lame—he did a 
journey yesterday of nearly 40 miles and he is a bit stiff.” 
Geddes afterwards brought Inspector Wallding who 
examined the horse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. A. Willey: How many cases 
of cruelty have you had in this Court lately 7— 
About twenty. 

How many have been dismissed ?—I don’t know, 


Now I put it to you—have not several cases been dis- 
missed lately that you have appeared in !—Yes. 

How far was the horse from the stable when you first 
saw it ?—About 40 yards. 

And was it not walking with an empty cart !—Yes. 

Now do you receive any remuneration for bringing 
these cases !—Yes. 

How much ?—2s, 

Who gives you the 2s. ?—The Inspector. 

Then you get 2s. for every case {— Yes. 

Do your superiors and the Chief Constable know 
about this ?—I don’t know. It is the custom. 

Why do you get this %. for evey case !— What do you 
do with it?—That is my business. 

You will find itis somebody else’s business. A perni- 
cious and dangerous system. 

Inspector Wallding said that on the 24th of Sep- 
tember he accompanied the last witness to Ridley’s 
yard, where he examined a chestnut gelding—and he 
fonnd it suffering from “ ringbones and sidebones” on 
both fore legs. They were of old standing and they 
caused great lameness, and the animal was entirely unfit 
for work. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Willey: You have heard 
what the Constable said about the remuneration that 
you give him ?—-Yes. 

Do your Society know about this ?— Yes, certainly. 

Is it with their consent that policemen get 2s. for 
every case ?— Yes. 

Have you it in your instructions !— Yes. 

Where are they? Can you show me them ?—No. 
But it is contained in our “ Yellow book.” 

Mr. Willey stated that it was a most improper practice. 

Mr. Bowes, V.S., of Leeds, was called for the prose- 
cution and he said that he had examined the chestnut 
gelding and he found the animal had sidebones and 
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ringbones, and was lame and quite unfit for work and 
should be removed from the stones altogether. 

Mr. Wiiley, for the defence, absolutely challenged the 
ve omega in the case, and said the animal in question 
1ad been constantly working day by day, and on the 
»revions day to which it was stopped by the police it 
ad done a journey of about 40 miles. He desired to 
say that the animal on the 24th September was footsore 
from the previous day’s work, and was stiff when first 
brought out of the stable. The ringbones and side- 
bones had been present for years—-they caused no lame- 
ness and never had done. The animal was kept in the 
stable for two days, and the rest completely cured it 
It was working at the present time and was sound— 
and it was not the intention of the defendant to sub- 
mit to the views of the prosec*tion that the horse 
was unfit to work—-it was ‘working now for the Leeds 
Corporation and wonld continue so to do. 

Mr. Willey c:lled Mr. Frank Somers, V.S., Leeds, 
who stated that the gelding was examined by him 
on September 24th, and it was footsore and walking 
tefiderly on account of a very long journey the day 
before. The horse was slightly lame solely from the 
cause of the’constant concussion on the hard roads and 
the ringbones had never interfered with the animal in 
any shape or form. After two days rest the animal was 
working, and at the present time was working at the 
Gas Works for the Corporation. There is no reason 
—_— to remove the animal away from its usual 
work. 

Mr. Somers strongly resented the introduction of 
statements alleged to have been made by the defendant 
Ridley to the Inspector, and said it was only done by 
the Inspector to impart prejudice in the case. 

At this stage the Magistrates dismissed the case 
as against both defendants. » 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Nov. 3. 
CaTTLE WARRANTY. 


The Ear of Onstow called attention to the report of 
the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis and to that o 
the Select Committee on the Tuberculosis Compensa- 
tion Bill, 1904, and to the recent notification by the 
Meat Traders’ Federation that they would require a 
warranty from every vendor of stock that animals pur- 
chased by butchers were freg from disease. He said 
that a conference between the parties to the dispute 
was to be held with a view to coming to some arrange- 
ment. It was almost impossible to tell from the appear- 
ance of an animal when alive whether it was tuberculous 
or not. He had much sympathy with the meat traders, 
but he did not see on what principle of justice the entire 
burden of loss could be placed on the farmer. The sug- 
gestion that the farmer should be compensated, the 
larger part of the compensation coming out of public 
funds, seemed to him reasonable. When steps ‘were 
taken to protect the public health, the public were 
the proper persons to defray the cost. Compensation 
had been paid by the State in Denmark since 1893, and 
in Norway for several years. In Belgium 70 per cent. of 
the value of the animal was paid, and in France the 
owner received one-third of the value of the animal if it 
was wholly tuberculous, and three-quarters if the tuber- 
culosis was only local. He asked what were the inten- 
tions of the Government, because it seemed a waste of 
time for the conference to discuss the question of press- 
ing on the Government the desirability of providing 
compensation if, as it was possible to interpret a 
Ministerial utterance on the subject, it was the settled 


determination of the Government not to have anything , 


‘ do with the matter, either immediately or in the 
uture. 

Lorp ALLENDALE said the Royal Comniission on 
Tuberculosis of 1896 reported against compensation, 
mainly on the ground that the purchase of tuberculous 
animals was an incident to trade. They thought that 
the risk was not great, and might be met by a system of 
insnrance. It was true that in 1904 a Select Committee 

‘of the House cf Commons reported in favour of some 
compensation being paid. They thought it should not 
|extend beyond half the value of the animal, and that it 
should be paid for out of Imperial funds. *The late 

Jovernment, of which Lord Onslow was a member, did 
not act upon the report of the Committee of 1904, nor 
had the present Government seen their way to do so, 

There was a Royal Commission, appointed in 1901, still 

sitting on the subject of tuberculosis, and they had not 
yet finally reported. They might have something to say 
as regarded compensation, which would, of course, 
‘receive consideration. But the previous Commission 
| were not in favour of it. The Government could not 
|hold ont any expectation that they would promote 
legislation to provide for the payment of compensation 
| where carcases were destroyed in the interest of the 
public health, as it was not admitted that in such cir- 
cumstances a case for compensation arose, and it was 
considered that the difficulty could reasonably be met 
by insurance, a system which he hoped the noble earl 
would encourage among his agricultural friends. 

Lord RIBBLESDALE said it seemed that the reason 
why the Government had not taken action on the report 
of the Commission of 1904 was thst the late Govern- 
ment had not done so. They said they were gouing to 
wait because a Commission on Tuberculosis was sitting 
which would give them valuable information ; but their 
lordships knew that in other cases the Government did 
| not wait for the reports of Royal Commissions, but went 
/on all the same. (Opposition laughter.) He came from 
|a grazing district, and only arrived from Yorkshire that 
/morning, having travelled with a gentleman largely 
‘interested in grazing, and that gentleman said that in 
‘that part of the world they looked upon the whole 
question of warranty as a danger to their industry. We 
all lived now in a state of morbid apprehension as to 
| what we ate and drank. There was, he believed, an age 


f called the Paleolithic Age, and there was the Old Red 


Sandstone Age He believed this age would come to 
be known as the age of the bacillus, the microbe, and 
the tubercle. (Laughter.) Butchers, like other people, 
were endowed with the faculty of forming opinions 
which sprung from the pocket, and he had very little 
doubt that if by any chance it came about that the 
general public preferred foreign meat to home-grown, 
they would only be too glad to indulge their fancy. He 
put it to their lordships that if by any side issue, such 
as that raised by the question of warranty, it should 
‘come about that home-grown meat lost favour and 
butchers were encouraged to buy in the foreign market, 
it would be a very serious thing for their tenants. 

Eart CARRINGTON said he could only repeat than an 
agreement had been come to between the Butchers’ 
Federation and the Central Chamber of Agriculture on 
the warranty question, and that they were now within 
measurable distance of turning a corner which appeared 
at one time a very awkward one to get round. In regard 
to the question of the payment of compensation for meat 
seized as unfit for human fvod, it was pleasant to think 
that the negative attitude of the Government was in 
harmony with that of the late Government. The late 
Government remained in office about eighteen months 
after the Select Committee referred to reported, and they 
took no notice of the report, though the chairman of 
the Committee was the then Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board. Was the noble Earl 

himself in favour of compensation being paid out of 
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public funds when meat which was unfit for human food 
was seized when exposed for sale? Were fish and eggs 
and vegetables to be excluded, and was compensation to 
be paid for meat only? He was sure that what his noble 
friend Lord Ribblesdale had said would be carefully 
considered at the conference, and he hoped his some- 
what gloomy forebodings would not be realised. Tuber- 
culosis was not scheduled under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, and there were great difficulties in the 
way of including it, but they were considering whether 
it came within practical politics to deal with it in the 
living animal when it assumed the form of tuberculosis 
of the udder. If endeavours in that direction were 
attended with success the difficulty to which Lord 
Ribblesdale had referred would be considerably 
diminished. 
TUBERCULOUS CATTLE. 


Mr. Hunt asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, in view of the fact of the revela- 
tions of the methods of the system of preparing Ameri- 
can tinned meat a few years ago, he had proofs that the 
methods now employed were as well inspected and as 
clean and sanitary as those in this country ; whether as 
regarded fat cattle, he was aware that, in the great 
74 of cases, tuberculous disease was only apparent 
in the liver and lungs, which, in the case of chilled, 
frozen, or tinned meat, were not sent to this country ; 
and whether he had any clear proof that, if the lungs or 
liver were found affected with tuberculosis in cattle 
killed abroad, there were any regulations which really 
prevented the meat of cattle so affected from being im- 
ported into this country and used as food. 

Mr. Burns (Battersea).— I can hardly institute a com- 
parison between the two countries as to the sanitary 
conditions of the places in which meat is prepared for 
food ; but Iam glad to say that there is reason to believe 
that very considerable improvements have been made as 
to the sanitary conditions of American packing houses 
since the occurrences referred to in the question took 
place. As regards tuberculosis in fat cattle, the Ameri- 
can law requires that neat for export shall be submitted 
to inspection and passed in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. In conformity with these regulations, a 
carcase would be condemned if the lungs and liver were 
affected by tuberculosis, unless the examination showed 
that the lesions were limited to an extent indicated in 


the regulations. 
October 29. 


In nein on Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) 
all. 

Mr. Stoan : Clause 16, page 9, line 36, at end, add— 
“A duly qualified veterinary surgeon, approved by the 
sanitary authority, shall be employed by such sanitary 
authority as veterinary officer of health for the parpose 
of giving expert medical opinion in reference to all 
animals used for food, or in the case of ani:nals the milk 
of which is used for food, and the sanitary authority pay to 
such veterinary surgeon such remuneration as the Local 
Government Board may approve.” 


THE WRAGG MEMORIAL FUND. 


To the Editor of The Veterinary Record. 
Dear Sir, 

Before calling the Committee of the above together, 
we beg to ask the favour of your insertion of the first 
list of subscribers as under : 

We appeal to the profession generally to be good 
enough to eommunicate with either of us at the earliest 
date possible in order that a decision may be arrived at 
as to the form the memorial shall take.—Faithfully 
yours, 

JaMEs F. Simpson, Chairman. 
Srpney Secretary and Treasurer. 


A. Dobbyn 0 Messrs. J. F. and 
James East 


E. Faulkner 
F. W. Garnett 


l 

1 0; P.J.Simpson 2 2 0 
1 0) Mr. Slocock 

1 0 Sidney Smith 10 6 


£ s. d. £ d. 
Mr. J. Abson 1 1 Mr. J. B. Martin O 
N. Almond 10 6 A. W. Mason 2 2 O 
G. A. Banham 1 W. J. Mulvey | 
W. F. Barrett 1 1 © James Peddie | | 0 
J. J. Bell RK. A. Philp 1 
Wm. Bower 2 2 0 J.S. Price 220 
R. Page Bull | 1 T. A Rudkin 1 1 O 
J.H. Carter 1 1 0 F.G. Samson 1 1 
E.G. Crowhurst 10) 6 W. Shipley 10 6 

1 


E. W. Hoare 10 6 F. T. Stanley 


F. T. Hobday 1 1 0 A. Taylor ras 
G. Howe 10 6 Geo. Thatcher 1 1 0 
H. Howse 10 6 R. C. Trigger 1 1 O 

W. Hunting | 1 0 Messrs. H. and J. 
J.S.Hurndall 2 2 © Worrow 232 0 
E.H. Leach 1 1 © Mr.G. Wartnaby 1 1 0 
Messrs H. and T. A. Wheatley 1 1 O 
Lepper es. H.C. Wilkie 1 1 O 
Mr. 8. Locke 1 10 W. Wilson lo 6 
Sir J. M‘Fadyean 3 3 0 W. Woods 1190 
Mr. J. Malcolm 1 1 0) Prof. Wooldridge lv 6 


The History of the Meat Industry. 


A lecture on the History of the Meat Industry was 
given at the Coliege of Agriculture, Edinburgh, on 
November 2nd, by Mr. Loudon M. Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh. There has been a strong effort made within the 
last year or two to place the meat industry, in common 
with other skilled occupations, upon an academic basis, 
and this series of lectures is the first step towards 
accomplishing that desirable end. 

The occasion of the lecture was the inauguration of a 
winter course, which will be delivered by Mr. Douglas 
at the same place. These lectures will deal with cattle 
markets, abattoirs, refrigeration, the meat supply, laws 
affecting the meat trade, meat inspection, diseases of 
animals used for food and their detection, pickling and 
curing of meats, the manufacturing of small goods etc. 
It has also been arranged that a number of excursions 
to different places in connection with the meat industry 
will be made so as to study the actual practice as 
carried out. 

In the opening lecture Mr. Douglas referred to the 
great importance of the subject and the total absence of 
any systematic method of teaching it. The meat indus- 
try in all countries had sprung up in the most casual 
way and its origin rests in obscurity. The ancient laws 
on the subject were now obsolete, but no doubt called 
fer at the time they were enacted. 

The number of substances obtained from a bullock 
are numerous and are applied in many departments of 
industry. It is necessary, therefore, that we should 
know more about them. No doubt the food used by 
varions nations suited their habits, but there must be 
some law governing the whole. 

In so far as the history of the meat industry is con- 
cerned Mr. Douglas traced it from the earliest time to 
the present day, and made many interesting references 
to old laws and customs. The trade guilds were spec- 
ially interesting and they had been strong in Scotland, 
but their influence was also extensive in other countries. 
They had been done away, however, and were now re- 

resented, so far as the United Kingdom was concerned 
o a National Federation of Meat Traders Association, 
who duty it was to foster and develop technical educa- 
tion throughout the trade. 
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The lecture was attended by the President of the 
Master Butchers’ Association of Edinburgh and all the 
officers, who were accompanied on the platform by Prof. 
Wallace, of Edinburgh University, and Judge Macpher- 
son, who occupied the Chair. 


REVIEW. 


The Standard Cyclopedia of Modern Agriculture and 
Rural Economy. Edited by Professor R. Patrick 
Wright, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E., Principal of the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. Vol. I. 
A—AUR. Vol. II]. AUS—BRO. (The Gresham 
Publishing Company, 34 and 35 Southampton Street, 
Strand, 


Judging from the first two volumes of this new pro- 
duction, it should be destined to play an important part 
in the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. It is 
evidently designed to be a complete work of reference 
upon all subjects directly or indirectly connected with 
agriculture. This is no light undertaking, and, con- 
sidering the great variety of very different subjects in- 
volved, there is no doubt that the alphabetically 
arranged cyclopedia is the best form in which to arrange 
the work. 

Many of the subjects treated, such as agricultural 
law, account keeping, the various breeds of domestic 
animals (including dogs), feeding and management of 
stock, manures, etc., will of course suggest themselves at 
once. The sciences upon which agriculture depends— 
as botany, zoology, entomology, chemistry, and geology 
—are also dealt with, and there are many short articles 
upon minor subjects. In fact, an attempt has been 
made to include all subjects which play even a subsi- 
diary part in rural economy, from wild and perhaps un- 
common plants and animals, to simple and well-known 
agricultural implements. 

Such a work can only be prepared by the collaboration 
of many men having special knowledge, and the list of 
contributors to the present two volumes is an impressive 
one, containing many well-known names, and some 
which are much more than well known. Prof. Cossar 
Ewart (who has written the articles upon “ Breeding” 
and “The Ass,”) Prof. W. B. Bottomley, Prof. T. G. 
Brodie, Prof. Augustus Voeleker, Prof. J. R. Ainsworth 
Davies, the Very Rev. John Gillespie, and Mr. R. J. 
Pocock, are only a few of the more distinguished names 
in the list. 

Space will only permit the briefest general criticism 
of the subject-matter of the present volumes. Neces- 
sarily the treatment of this is somewhat condensed, the 
aim being to present the most essential knowledge in 
popular language, and, generally speaking, most of the 
articles fulfil this requirement admirably. The more 
important subjects of course receive more detailed con- 
sideration, and the Editor can certainly be congratu- 
lated upon his judgment in apportioning space. The 
strictly veterinary portions, which have been written by 
pave. members of the profession, are not very lengthy, 
but, on the whole, are all that is required. Finally, it 
must be said that the volumes are attractively got up, 
and, while by no means over-illustrated, contain a fair 
number of plates and figures, none of which are 
superfluous, and all good. 

ndoubtedly this work will prove very valuable to 
almost every agriculturist. It must be added that it 
will be a valuable acquisition to a veterinary surgeon 
also, especially if engaged in country practice. He will 
find it to contain a great deal of information upon 
many subjects which, while not strictly veterinary, 
are not only full of interest, but have considerable 
indirect bearing upon every-day veterinary ag 


THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


This Association is the analogue of our “ National,” 
but, like most things on that Continent, on a large scale. 
It draws its members from Manitoba in the North to 
New Orleans in the South, and from New York and 
Philadelphia on the East to San Francisco on the West 
— say an area of 2,000 by 2,500 miles. Our illustration 
this week shows a group at their annual meeting. 


Mysterious DreatH or Horsgs.—-At Wellington 
twelve horses belonging to a haulier and furniture re- 
mover named John Parton were taken ill and eight died, 
Prof. Williams, of Liverpool University, is analysing a 
quantity of bran which was given to the horses, which 
died of acute gastritis. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrick, WHITEHALL, Nov. 6. 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNatTTacHeD List. 


Vet.-Capt. J. Peddie from the 1st Forfarshire R.G.A. 
(Vols.) to be Vet.-Captain, with precedence as in the 
Volunteer Force. 

Nov. 10. 
ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


Lieut John W. Rainey, from half-pay, to be Lieut., 
with precedence next below Lieut. William H. Taylor. 
Dated Nov. 1, 1908. 


TERRITORIAL Force. List. 


Vet.-Lieut. Daniel Hamilton, from the Lanarkshire 
(Queen’s Own Royal Glasgow) Imperial Yeomanry, to 
be Vet.-Lieut. Dated April 1. 

Thomas Wilson to be Vet.-Lieut. Dated May 18. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GLANDERS. 
Sir, 

As Veterinary Inspector to the Metropolitan Sub-division 
of Loughton with Waltham Holy situated just outside 
the border, with cheap grass land containing several in- 
firmaries of London horses, I naturally get my share of 
this disease, with its disputes, post-mortems, and valua- 
tions. Old standing cases are easy enough to deal with and 
settle as to affected or not affected, but what is my object 
in writing is to know the difference at post-mortem between 
glanderous pneumonia in its early stages and the gangren- 
ous pneumonia following influenza. I have made several 
post-mortem and microscopical examinations in early glan- 
derous pneumonia, and my experience is that there is 
always bloody extravasation into the bronchial tubes en- 
circling them like aring. Gangrenous pneumonia attacks 
the whole lung tissue and does not circularise. These 
points require settling once and for all. The teaching as to 
nodules in the early stages will not hold good when the 
question of half or whole compensation for reactors comes 
in. Toconclude, Ido take this opportunity of thanking 
my opponents for the leniency they have shown me, and if 
I have made mistakes in pointing out to them the different 
post-mortem appearances which I recognise: and trust they 
remember that if infallible I should be at once called 
from this planet.—Your truly, 

Gro. Upton, M.R.C.V.S. 
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ETIOLOGY OF RICKETS. 


Sir, 

Mr. George Mayall, in your last issue, seemed in a hyper- 
critical or rather a doubting mood ; but what my ignorance 
of the East End of London has to do with the causation of 
rickets is beyond my comprehension. Perhaps Mr. Mayall 
can enlighten me upon the point, especially when I can 
satisfy him that I have had a far longer acquaintance with 
the East than I have had of the West End of London. I 
don’t see by such a method of criticism he has adopted that 
he has added anything to the sum total of our knowledge of 
the causation of this disease in animals, and I think it 
would be more becoming on his part if instead of criticising 
the errors of an obscure medical practitioner he would 
endeavour to assist and to enlighten him with the object of 
benefiting humanity. 

On the etiology of rickets I would like to make a few re- 
marks, and perhaps it will induce others to do likewise. 

First of all I might say I have had a life long acquain- 
tance with animals not only in health but also in disease ; 
from the time of their birth up to old age, in country as well 
asin town. I mention this just to indicate that I think 
many of the morbid conditions in animals can only be well 
understood when one has observed animals from birth and 
noticed their natural habits and too often bad surroundings, 
or the treatment to which they are subjected. 

Nature has endowed young animals with the desire to 
frolic, gambol, frisk or jump about; it is not a purposeless 
action, but an instinctive one for the purpose of assisting 
the normal development of the animal framework. If we 
abuse nature she has her revenge, as farmers and dog- 
breeders know too well. Bull-dog breeders take advantage 
of this knowledge so as ‘o increase the abnormal develop- 
ment of the bull-dog. They know that if a bull puppy is 
allowed to have freedom he will grow too straight on his 
legs. Therefore, with the object of preventing this they 
keep him on the chain so that his Jegs should become 
curved and his chest widened out, etc. Experienced 
breeders of Great Danes, St. Bernards, greyhounds, 
borzois, blood-hounds, bassets, collies, etc., also know 
that if they keep their pups confined too long after wean- 
ing they go wrong in their limbs. About seven years ago a 
noted breeder objected to my advice to keep his blood- 
hound pups confined for a month during their vaccination, 
which I performed. He absolutely ignored it because he 
said that confinement for that period would do their limbs 
more harm than the good accruing from vaccination. 

I have seen many litters of collies walk like plantigrade 
animals in consequence of being bred and reared in dark 
ill-ventilated places where very little, if any, exercise could 
be taken. In the greyhound type the enlarged and knotty 
joints with curvature and shortening of the long bones are 
often witnessed when they are confined in asmall and damp 
although open place, where the use of limbs cannot get free 
play. In St. Bernards, Great Danes, bloodhounds, etc., 
rickets often appears or follows in consequence of the con- 
finement they are sometimes subjected to during an attack 
of distemper or other debilitating complaint. 

I have also seen rickets in foals, calves, pigs*, birds, and 
even cats only when kept too long in a confined compass, 
which has often been dark and damp. These two latter 
conditions are not necessary for its development, but they 
generally accompany lack of freedom. Food, insufficient 
in quality or quantity, is not so important as absence of 
exercise. But whatever is conducive to malnutrition also 
leads to languor, loss of energy, or the desire to take exer- 
cise. Well fed animals are more likely to have the desire 
to gambol, gallop about or play, which is, as I have said 
above, a natural instinct. 

With the smaller breeds of dogs confinement does not 
seem so prejudicial as to the larger ones, which are used 
chiefly for sport or use, where agility is required. However, 
it is not rarely encountered in them; but in consequence of 
the naturally low stature and hairy limbs of most small 
dogs it is not so noticeable as it would be in the larger. 


* The most advanced cases of porcine rickets observed by 
me were in pigs kept in a bedroom. 


My experience of rickets in the human subject does not 
agree with that seen in animals. In the human subject it 
may be congenital, hereditary and certainly encountered in 
children who have had freedom and been well fed. It is 
also very often associated with post-nasal adenoids, which 
are said to be due frequently to want of active exercise. 

If taken in time, that is, before the skeletal growth has 
too far advanced, rickets may be cured, or at least improved 
by allowing plenty of galloping exercise in the open, where 
the disease is never seen. 

Whatever increases the vitality of the animal also in- 
creases the desire for active exercise in the form of play or 
mischief. Therefore, good nourishing food is an incentive 
to exercise. 

Limewater does not play any part beyond acting as a 
placebo in the treatment. The same may be said of other 
inorganic salts, which very often do harm. 

In concluding these remarks I wish to make it clear that 
confinement as a cause of rickets is not a new theory—it is 
an old one well known to farmers, stockbreeders, dog 
fanciers and veterinary surgeons, who also know how to 
prevent it by allowing young animals freedom as soon as 
possible after birth. 

Henry Gray. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS AMENDMENT BILL 
Sir, 

I observe that Mr. Dollar, in his letter appearing in 
your issue of the 7th inst, does not attempt to deny 
that in applying for a vacant appointment in the 
Royal Veterinary College he asked the Governors, in 
the event of his being appointed, to allow him complete 
freedom to compete with private practitioners, although 
he knew that that was denied to the other members 
of the staff. But he seeks to explain this away by 
averring that he only became a candidate to please me, 
and that he made the above stipulation solely with the 
object of insuring his rejection. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Dollar in framing this explanation of his apparent incon- 
sistency never expected me to believe it, and I fear it will 
strain the credulity of his best friends. 

I am sorry that Mr. Dollar should think it right to repeat 
the false statement that an agreement has been made by 
which ten per cent. of the profession, including myself and 
six other members of Council, will be exempted from the 
annual registration fee. There is no such agreement, nor 
will the Bill if it passes in its present form exempt any 
member of Council from the annual registration fee. As 
Mr. Dollar himself observes, the legal point involved is 
not difficult of comprehension, and I therefore suspect 
that his stupidity in this connection is assumed.—I am, etc. 

J. M‘Fapyean. 

Royal Veterinary College, 

November 9. 


Sir, 

A communication appears under the above heading in 
your issue of Saturday, October 3lst ult., from Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, referring to a circular issued, with other 
papers, by the Committee recently organised to oppose the 
Veterinary Surgeons’ Act (1881) Amendment Bill to every 
member of the veterinary profession whose name appears 
in the Register of Veterinary Surgeons for 1908. This 
circular appeared over the signatures of four gentlemen 
appointed by the aforesaid Committee at a meeting held in 
the Holborn Restaurant on September 23rd last to act as an 
Executive Committee; these gentlemen were armed with 
authority to act on behalf of the General Committee to 
carry on the work which appeared necessary to satisfactorily 
attain the objects for which the General Committee had 
been formed. Sir John M‘Fadyean’'s letter, especially 
bearing in mind the position he occupies as head of the pro- 
fession, is calculated to convey an erroneous impression 
respecting the responsibility of this Executive Committee, 
inasmuch as he appears by inference to assume that Mr. 
Dollar alone should bear the weight of responsibility for 
the compilation of this circular. Mr. Dollar's three col- 
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leagues gladly acknowledge their indebtedness to him for 
most valuable assistance and many extremely useful sug- 
gestions in preparing the circular referred to, but they 
cannot allow Sir John M‘Fadyean to run away with the 
idea that Mr. Dollar alone should be answerable for its 
production, to do so would be depriving these gentlemen of 
some credit and be most misleading not only to Sir John 
but the remaining members of the veterinary profession. 
The opposition to the Bill inaugurated by Mr. Garnett, and 
supported by a majority of the members of the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. is not a one man movement, but receives the 
approval and support of a large and representative body of 
the veterinary profession, whose influence will carry weight 
when this Bill comes before the House of Commons, if it 
ever gets so far. 

In his letter, Sir John M‘Fadyean takes exception to two 
clauses only of the circular, but has availed himself in the 
first to make a personal attack upon Mr. Dollar, which that 
gentleman will no doubt reply to on his own account. With 
that the Executive Committee has nothing to do, but with 
the true gist of this clause, which deals with the unwar- 
rantable competition that the Royal Veterinary College 
carries on to the detriment of its graduates, especially those 
practising in and about London, there is very little doubt 
that the truth of the charge will be generally admitted. 

What Sir John M‘Fadyean refers to as ‘‘the second 
paragraph ’’ can, notwithstanding some very strong lan- 
guage on his part, he proved up to the hilt by reference to 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeons from the issues of the 
past three years, and with all deference to Sir John’s 
opinion as to the veracity of the clause referred to the 
Executive Committee is prepared tostand to the correctness 
of the statement therein contained.—I am, sir, your truly, 

J. Surcuirre 

Hon. Sec. to Committee organised to oppose the 

Veterinary Surgeons’ Act (1881) Amendment Bill. 


Sir, 

The letter of ‘‘A Member"’ in your last issue, is 
evidently the composition of a very ‘‘superior’’ person, 
a would be ‘‘Sir Oracle,’’ but his allusion to the Cave of 
Adullam, which was evidently meant to be the sting in the 
tail of his composition, is singularly infelicitous and unfor- 
tunate. Those who resorted to the Cave of Adullam (if not 
perfect specimens of the“human race, were under the 
guidance and direction of one, declared by the Scriptures to 
be “a man after God’s own heart ’’) they were doing exactiy 
what the opponents of ‘‘ The Amendment Bill’’ are doing, 
viz., resisting injustice and tyranny, and it seems to have 
escaped the recollection of ‘‘A Member that Adullam’”’ 
is elsewhere in the Bible called “the glory of Israel ’’ and 
Mr. Dollar nowadays might not unfitly typify one of the 
famous “ three mighty men'’ who did not think it beneath 
them to visit the said Cave. If ‘‘A Member”’ is fond of 
historical illustrations I will furnish him with one far more 
striking and apposite. In 1637 John Hampden refused to 
pay ship money, a tax of 20s. (‘‘ why make a fuss about 20 
shillings’) the judges of the day, who could then be dis- 
missed at the King’s pleasure. decided against Hampden, 
and a great Civil war followed. Will ‘‘ A Member’’ ven- 
ture to say that Hampden’s refusal was tainted with ‘‘a 
suspicion of cupidity disguised as principle,’’ no, it was a 
matter of principle pure and simple, and so WMutatis 
mutandis with the opponents of this “‘ Amendment Bill.”’ 
No doubt in Hampden’s day there were many who urged 
that the money was ‘' needed "’ that the authorities ‘‘ knew 
best,’’ and whocried ‘‘ why make a fuss about 20 shillings,"’ 
happily these persons did not prevail. It is strange indeed 
that ‘‘A Member’’ whose own letter is honeycombed 
throughout with the most flagrant sophistries, should feel 
himself competent to lecture others on their ‘‘loose and in- 
exact thinking,’ he is sarcastic at the expense of those 
“whose only use of the diploma is to assist them to make 
money.’’ With what other object, it may be asked, are 
nine-tenths of the diplomas granted sought for and obtained ? 
Aman must indeed be hard driven to find a solid argu- 
ment when he can indulge in such a puerile remark, such 
an exceedingly cheap sneer as this. ‘‘A Member ’’ denies 
the existence of an implied contract with the R.C.V.S. on 


the receipt of diplomas. But if the privileges then granted 
are to be liable to revocation for non-compliance with any 
new and vexatious regulation imposed, what possible 
security of professional tenure exists at all. I have never 
characterised “‘every new rule’’ as an abusing power, on 
the contrary I have singled out one new proposal in par- 
ticular as arbitrary, needless, and unjust, and it is the first 
time I have raised my voice in opposition. ‘‘ A Member’s”’ 
dogmatic assertions are no doubt very convincing to him- 
self, but he is well aware that the opposition to this 
‘‘Amendment Bill’’ has a large measure of influential sup- 
port, and that ‘saving minorities has ever been the salt of 
the earth.’’ The modern Adullamite will, I trust, even yet 
smite the modern Philistines, as did their forefathers of old. 
Let “‘A Member,’’ however, cast aside anonymity. “A 
Member "’ is an ambiguous designation that may mean any- 
thing from a Member of Parliament to a Member of the 
Society of ‘‘ Reckless Rotters.’’ I am not ashamed to put 
my name to what I write, let ‘‘ A Member ’”’ go and do like- 
wise, or else as regards myself, ‘‘ from henceforth for ever 
hold his peace.’’—Yours faithfully, 
E. C. Howarp, M.R.C.V.S. 
Newbury, Nov. 11. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
Sir, 

Veterinary education nowadays ought to comprise a good 
grounding in grammar and composition as well as ability to 
undertake duties in connection with animals. If a man 
cannot express the thoughts that are in him in good writing 
or speech he will never be estimated at a very high value 
by educated clients. 

The letter of Mr. O. T. Williams dwells on * veterinary 
education,’’ and after reading it one wonders whether educa- 
tion is not up ina balloon. Thus Mr. Williams: “ being & 
country practitioner and really every newly qualified man 
should be able to undertake such duties.'' Puzzle—is the 
country practitioner a dvty ora man? ‘‘ Never heard about 
the difference in passing the catheter tv u cow?’’ What is the 
good of passing the catheter toa cow? You might as well 
pass her a cup of tea. The cow wouldn’t know what to do 
with the catheter if you did pass it to her. After this one 
quite agrees with Mr. Williams when he writes ‘‘ Colleges 
are necessary to teach anatomy, etc., and really many 
other subjects.’’ 

Next comes ‘' he prefers than.’’ When I was a boy at 
school they used to tell me that two negatives in the same 
sentence made an affirmative, so what about—‘‘ There is 
nothing nicer to read nor lecture upon than parturition in 
mares and cows.’’ From Mr. Williams’ point of view 
there would seem nothing nicer to accomplish than the 
delivery of a calf hind end first. Every country practitioner 
kncws that this is not a fact. I will go further and write 
that a breech presentation in a heifer is always bad and 
often serious. It doesn’t need much veterinary education 
to establish this as a fact. 

Mr. Williams then writes—‘‘ They can’t turn them out 
proficient to undertake the duties they are called upon.” 
Why do they call upon the duties or why do the duties call 
upon them? Are they illustrating the axioms of a book on 
etiquette or is it a sort of spirit séance or something of 
that kind. 

I don’t agree at all with Mr. Williams when he states 
that one-half the qualified men of to-day cannot castrate a 
colt. There is good evidence to show that the men who 
desire to do so are not behindhand in this matter, but 
really, castrating colts is about as far in surgery as some men 
get, and there is neither surgery nor science in the way 
some country veterinary surgeons perform the operation. 
—Yours truly, 

Mrs. Maraprop. 


ComMUNICATIONS AND Papers Recretvep.—Messrs. E. C. 
Howard, J. W. H. Masheter, S. Villar, J. A. W. 
Dollar, J. W. Pollock, London M. Douglas, Major 
Cranford, H.G., Mrs. Malaprop. 

The North British Agriculturist, The Daily Telegraph. 
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